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The Hanaayee Corner 


From Fort Egbert 
to the Birch and 
Beaver Wild and 
Scenic Rivers... 
the Steese/White 
Mountains 
District Has It All 


The public lands that the 
Steese /White Mountains District 
staff manage provide for a wide 
diversity of uses. The comm- 
unity of Fairbanks and a good (by 
Alaska standards) road network 
lie within the district boundaries. 
This causes complex demands 
upon the district's resources. 
These “people problems” affect, to 
varying degrees, such programs 
as recreation, minerals, lands and 
realty, wildlife and cultural. 

The District also has seven na- 
tionally designated areas which 
require specific management. The 
White Mountains National Rec- 
reation Area (WMNRA), located 25 
air miles north of Fairbanks, is the 
only National Recreation Area in 
Alaska and the only one managed 
by BLM, in or out of Alaska. 

The Steese National Conserva- 
tion Area is also located near Fair- 
banks. The 27-mile Pinnell Moun- 
tain National Recreation Trail is 
located in the National Conserva- 
tion Area. 

The Beaver Creek and Birch 
Creek Wild Rivers are located 
within the WMRNA and Steese 
National Conservation Area 
(SNCA) respectively. The 392-mile 
Fortymile Wild and Scenic River 
system is one of the longest in the 
nation. 

Fort Egbert, located along the 
banks of the Yukon River at Eagle 


Don Runberg, Steese White Moun- 
tains District Manager 


is included as a key component 
of the Eagle National Historic 
District. 

With so many nationally desig- 
nated areas, recreation ranks as 
one of the primary uses found on 
these lands. Many of these areas 
and/or adjacent lands contain 


minerals, primarily gold, creat- ~ 


ing the classical conflict between 
two diverse uses. 

Recently these conflicting uses 
resulted in the Sierra Club law- 
suit covering four major water- 
sheds within the boundaries of 
the District. Such conflicts have 
generated pressure and change 
in related programs. The various 
issues generated by such de- 
mands and conflicts require an 
in-depth analysis by the staff to 
ensure that: a) the mandates of 
Congress articulated in the vari- 
ous pieces of legislation, b) valid 
existing rights, and c) other ap- 
propriate uses are all met. 

This gives the District staff the 
opportunity and challenge to 
utilize their unique, individual 


techniques, skills and knowl- © 


edge as individual resource spe- 
cialists in the decision-making 
process. 


Pronounced ha nie’ yee, hanaayee 


is Koyukon Athabascan for “reporter” 
or “one who talks.” 


National 
Sierra Club 
Leaders Tour 
BLM’s Utility 
Corridor and 
Squirrel River 


by Wayne Boden 


National Sierra Club lead- 
ers Dr. Richard Cellarius and 
Dr. Edgar Wayburn toured 
BLM’s Utility Corridor and 
Squirrel River in late July. 

The visit to the Utility Corri- 
dor focused attention on 
Alaska’s multi-resource in- 
ventory effort. The Sierra Club 
group was shown the spec- 
tacular scenic and wildlife re- 
sources within the Corridor, 
cultural resource sites and 
the water quality, quantity 
and floatability inventory 
process. 

The group then floated the 
Squirrel River, which is desig- 
nated a National Wild River 
Study Area under ANILCA. 
The overnight camp was on a 
gravel bar showing recent 
signs of wolf, grizzly bear and 
moose travel. 

The Squirrel River study is 
currently being completed by 
the National Park Service’s 
Alaska Office. 

The short trip to Alaska’s 
Public Lands gave BLM man- 
agers the opportunity to share 
ideas and land use concepts 
with these national environ- 
mental leaders. 
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VISTA Volunteer HEIs Run RAPS Program 


Alaska-BLM has it’s first VISTA 
volunteer. Beginning in Septem- 
ber, Sharon White will be assisting 
Bob Jones with expanding the 
RAPS program. 

Her work assignments will 
include developing projects and 
work schedules for RAPS 
students, training government 
employees about the program, 
developing community support 
for the RAPS program and acting 
-as a troubleshooter to resolve 
problems with students, host 
families and employees. 

White has a bachelor’s degree in 
social work and a master’s degree 
in rehabilitation counseling. 

During the past ten years she 
has worked as an employee assis- 
tance program counselor for 
Crawford & Company, as a voca- 
tional rehabilitation counselor for 
Alaska Rehabilitation Consult- 
ants, Alaska Vocational Services 
and the State of Alaska Division of 
Rehabilitation, and as program 
coordinator for the Alaska 
Women’s Resource Center. 

As a VISTA volunteer she 
recently set up a library system for 
the town of Hope. 

“When Hope got a new school, 
the old schoolhouse, Hope’s only 
school for 50 years, stood empty. 

“My husband and I have 
property in Hope and enjoy being 
involved in the community, so I 


What is VISTA? 


RAPS Coordinator Bob Jones (left) and Fran Eickbush, Deputy State Director for 
support services, explain the RAPS program to VISTA volunteer Sharon White. 


approached community members 
to see if they were interested in 
starting a library. Ithen contacted 
the Kenai Peninsula Borough 
about leasing the old school. 

“We received $110,000 from the 
State to renovate the building and 
$5,000 per year to operate it. 

“From there we developed a 
VISTA proposal to hire a local 
person to run the library. 

“Besides running the library, 
our librarian has brought in 
several guest speakers, one of 
which was a representative from 
the Department of Health and 
Human Services. 

“Someone in the audience got to 
know the speaker, and the 
speaker hired that person as the 


Volunteers in Service to America 
(VISTA) is a full-time, year-long 
volunteer program for men and 
women 18 years of age and older 
from all backgrounds who commit 
themselves to increasing the ca- 
pability of low-income people to 
improve the conditions of their 
own lives. Volunteers are as- 
signed to local sponsors which 
may be state or local public agen- 
cies or private, nonprofit organiza- 
tions located in the 50 states, the 


fee agent for the Hope Com- 
munity. 

“The focus of the VISTA project is 
to find ways to ease poverty. 
Through setting up a library sys- 
tem, two new jobs were created. 
That’s great for a town where jobs 
are extremely scarce,” says White. 

She has also done an economic 
development study to determine 
what the community sees as 
pressing issues. The residents 
listed a medivac facility as their 
first priority. A bike path was also 
listed as important. 

“I think the RAPS Program is 
really neat,” says White. “It is very 
unique to have this program as 
part of a federal agency.” 


District of Columbia, Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. 

Volunteers live and work among 
the poor, serving in urban or rural 
areas, or on Indian reservations. 
They share their skills and experi- 
ence in fields such as drug abuse 
prevention, literacy employment 
training, shelter for the homeless, 
food distribution and neighbor- 
hood revitalization. Nearly all are 
recruited locally for community 
projects. 
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Are Alaska’s Youth Ready for Work? 


by Rob McWhorter 


This is the question a blue rib- 
bon committee of Alaska business 
leaders is looking into. The answer 
seems to be “no, they are not.” 

Alaska Governor Steve Cowper 
recently asked Barney Gottstein, 
Chief Executive Officer of Carrs, 
George Nelson, President of BP 
Exploration, and Leo Gorsuch, 
Dean of the University of Alaska 
School of Public Affairs, to lead a 
business community discussion 
about how Alaska’s young people 
are fitting into the work place. 

CEO’s and government officials 
representing more than 20% of 
employment in Alaska met at a 
breakfast meeting in Anchorage. 

Many executives recited horror 
stories of a growing trend. Many 
young people entering the work 
place are totally unable to ade- 
quately do the job, even unskilled 
jobs. 

Gottstein cited statistics from 
his firm’s experience in which 200 
applications yielded a group of 
only 25 potential interviewees! 

The others were so obviously 
lacking in reading, writing or work 
skills that they weren’t even con- 
sidered worthy of an interview. 
Other companies had similar ex- 
periences. 

According to studies cited by the 
executives, the pool of middle- 


Governor Steve Cowper (left), State Director Mike Penfold and Human Resource 


Management Branch Chief Kris Conquergood discuss employment opportunities 


for Alaska’s youth. 


class, job-hungry young people is 
shrinking, as well as the total 
number of young people entering 
the work force. 

Added to that the fact that 25% 
of our kids don’t graduate from 
high school and that 60% of those 
dropouts don’t have the skills and 
attitudes to make them employ- 
able, the stage is set for real social 
problems. 

That first meeting resulted ina 
consensus to bring together busi- 
ness, education and government 


to change the system that pre- 
pares our youth for work. Alaska 
State Director Mike Penfold and 
his representative on the commit- 
tee, BLM’s Human Resource Man- 
agement Branch Chief Kris Con- 
quergood, are providing logistics 
support and ideas. They are also 
serving on the Steering Committee 
whichis producing a report of find- 
ings and recommendations due 
out in September. 
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Spouses, children and friends of 
Anchorage’s BLM employees toured 
the BLM offices during the recent 
Family Day. After work more than 
300 people enjoyed a barbeque at the 
Campbell Tract. (left) Clown Roberta 
Fitka (RAPS Student), Rob McWhorter 
(Public Affairs Specialist), Lea Anne 
and “Weebs” McWhorter and clown 
Joanie Naef (Filing Clerk, Cadastral 
Survey) enjoy the activities. 
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Bill Rust Retires 


by Danielle Allen 


Bill Rust has become somewhat 
of an institution at the Campbell 
Tract d the past 21 years. 
Filling his congenial shoes will be 
hard. 

Rust and his wife Joyce plan to 
retire in Idaho, but they will most 
likely jump in their motorhome 
and square dance their way across 
the U.S. or visit their children and 
grandchildren first. 

Rust came to the Anchorage 
District when the Anchorage Fire 
Control Office was still in exis- 
tence. 

Becoming an emergency fire- 
fighter with the Anchorage Fire 
Control Office was Rust’s way of 
getting into the federal govern- 
ment. No sooner was he hired 
than he became the guard for 
Campbell Tract airstrip. 

Rust later joined the mechanics 
shop and did maintenance work 
for the office complex. Before long 
he was working 12-hour days just 
to keep up. 

In time he acquired a staff to 
help with the ever expanding 
workload. He built, remodeled, 
painted and repaired offices and 
the warehouse so many times he 
lost count. 

He received the first of four 
special achievement awards in 
1973 when he single-handedly 
brought BLM’s McGrath office 
back on-line after it was deluged 
with floodwater. His efforts saved 
the government $70,000, and 
earned him the largest monetary 
award given a federal employee 
that year. 

_ Rust is looking forward to retire- 
ment. 


Supervisor Ned Darling (left) recognizes 
Bill Rust on his many accomplishments 


while at Campbell Tract. 


Canoeing the West Fork of 


the Gulkana...a Quick Way 
to Lose 10 Pounds ! 


by Rob McWhorter 


Does a 10-day canoe trip 
down the south branch of 
the West Fork of the 
Gulkana sound like fun? 

Glennallen District’s 
Larry Kajdan and Frank 
Bird tell it differently, 
more like Humphrey Bog- 
art pulling the African 
Queen, without the benefit 
of a young Katherine Hep- 
burn supervising. 


1989 will go down as a low water 
mark for the headwaters of the 
Gulkana...a real drought. As luck 
would have it, July was set aside 
for an inventory of the resources 
along the upper reaches of the 
West Fork of the Gulkana. 

“The water was so low that we 
dragged our canoes over hun- 
dreds of down trees, across shal- 
low lakes and at least a half mile of 
gravel,” says Frank Bird, wildlife 
biologist for the Glennallen Dis- 
trict. 

“The first seven days of the trip 
were like the conditioning pro- 
gram for the Navy SEALS (an elite 


special forces unit). It was tough 
sledding,” added the ex-Marine. “I 
think each of us lost between five 
and ten pounds,” says Recreation 
Planner Larry Kajdan. 

Accompanying Kajdan and Bird 
were Wayne Boden, Deputy State 
Director for Conveyances, and 
Ken Marsh, Outdoor Editor for 
Alaska magazine. 

The trip started on July 11 at an 
unnamed lake and ended on the 
21st at the BLM’s Sourdough 
Campground. In between is about 
100 miles of wild, wild country. 
The group pulled together well in 
the face of adversity, with gallows 
humor providing periodic relief 
from the toil. 

Unusual findings included the 
discovery of at least five prehis- 
toric Athabascan structure 
remnants, two osprey nests (one 
active), two new active bald eagle 
nests, and an old abandoned trap- 
per’s cabin. 

Recommendations on the suita- 
bility of extending the wild and 
scenic status of the Gulkana up 
into these headwaters will be ad- 
dressed as part of the Southcen- 
tral Resource Management Plan 
(RMP) now being prepared by the 
Glennallen District and ASO. 
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A Summer for 


Dreams to Come Irue 


SCAs Marc Jubal (left) and Mike Roberts help remove an information sign so 
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that a Tangle Lakes boat ramp can be renovated as part of BLM’s Recreation 


2000 Program. 
by Ed Bovy 


Al, Jennifer, Anne-Marie, Mike 
and Marc have all been dreaming 
about Alaska for years. 

This summer they all met for the 
first time as student conservation 
aids for BLM’s Glennallen District. 

Al Wetzel, a senior majoring in 
environmental sciences and biol- 
ogy in Kuntztown, Pennsylvania, 
later had an offer as a paid sea- 
sonal employee at Yellowstone. 
He turned it down. 


“Coming to Alaska was my first 
choice,” he said. “I've wanted to 
come here since I was three years 
old. To me, Alaska means moun- 
tains, animals, and NO PEOPLE.” 

“Alaska is one of those places 
you dream about going,” said 
Jennifer Jones. She is majoring 
in wildlife management at Sul 
Ross State University in Alpine, 
Texas. Jones specializes in range 
animal science and wants to pur- 
sue a career working with big 
game mammals. 


“Tm thinking about coming back 
this winter to see what it’s like in 
the cold,” she said. 

Wetzel and Jones are reading 
range study plots for ajoint BLM/ 
Alaska Fish and Game caribou 
study. They also repair the exclo- 
sure fences where necessary and 
have plans to construct up to ten 
new exclosures. 

Another first-time visitor to 
Alaska is SCA Anne-Marie Luc- 
ciantonio who is majoring in wild- 
life biology at the University of 
Guelph near her home town of 
Niagara Falls, Ontario. 

“I always wanted to go to the 
north country. I thought it would 
be cold, snowy and rainy. Sol am 
not disappointed with the blue 
skies and the warm temperatures 
we've been having,” she said. 

Life in Glennallen is very differ- 
ent from “down east”! Luccian- 
tonio helped Jones and Wetzel 
with the caribou study and also 
went to the Paxson fish hatchery 
to see eggs taken from spawning 
sockeye salmon. 

Mike Robertson is majoring in 
English/environmental studies at 
Oberlin University in Ohio. He 
was recently involved in a 
Gulkana River rescue with several 
other BLM employees during the 
Fourth of July weekend. He fre- 
quently goes hiking on his days off 
and works on the recreation crew 
with SCA Marc Jubal. 

Jubal is majoring in biological 
studies and is from France. He 
says he is very impressed with 
Alaska’s scenery and wildlife, a 
theme echoed by all the SCAs. 

“Back home I've seen only two 
bald eagles in the last two years. 
While driving to Glennallen from 
Anchorage, I saw sheep, bald 


‘eagles, caribou and moose. Last 


week on the Gulkana River, I saw 
eight adults and four eagle nests. 
Three of those had fledglings. 

“It’s hard to describe Alaska 
even after being here. You can talk 
about it all you want, but the 
words never seem to be right,” 
says Jubal. 


BLMers Build 


Take two geologists, a 
natural resources 
specialist, an outdoor 
recreation planner, a 
temporary employee 
and one carpenter... 
arm them with 
chainsaws, put them in 
the bush and tell them 
to build a log cabin. 
Sound like a recipe for 
disaster? Wrong! 


by Don Alexander 


Instead of disaster, BLM got a 
cute, contemporary shelter cabin, 
nestled between Kaltag and 
Unalakleet. 

Carl Persson, Bruce Giffen, 
Kevin Meyer, and Dean Littlepage 
of the BLM Anchorage District 
Office, Glennallen seasonal Ben 
Seifert and Ken Higgins of the 
Campbell Tract Facilities Opera- 
tions, spent 20 days in June build- 
ing the cabin on the Iditarod Na- 
tional Historic Trail. 

The 11x17 foot building, along 
with two other older structures, 
breaks that trail segment into 
thirds for Iditarod Sled Dog Race 
mushers. 

Why should BLM build cabins 
on the Iditarod Trail? 

“We have two different roles on 
the Iditarod,” says Littlepage. 
“Building the cabin or putting up 
tripods on the trail is part of our 
land management responsibility. 
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The Tripod Flat Cabin-(standing 
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Iditarod Shelter Cabin 


ht) Ben Seifert, Ken Higgins, Dean 


Littlepage, (sitting left to right) Bruce Giffen, Kevin Meyer, Carl Perrson. 


BLM’s second role is as admini- 
stering agency for the whole Idi- 
tarod Trail through the National 
Trails Act.” 

Littlepage is the Anchorage Dis- 
trict’s outdoor recreation planner 
as well as the Iditarod National 
Historic Trail coordinator. 

The cabin, which sleeps six, has 
a lumber floor, a plywood, tar 
paper and sheet metal roof, a wood 
stove, and furniture. 

“The furniture was built on-site” 
says Higgins, the project’s sole 
carpenter. It includes a table, 
shelving, and three four-foot-wide 
bunks. 

“I went in with some trepidation, 
going with guys that are more 
‘professional’ than ‘manual’ work- 
ers,” Says Higgins. “But that was 
probably the biggest and most 
pleasant surprise I had onthe trip. 
They were really handy.” 

There were some problems and 
hardships to endure. “We had four 
chainsaws and not one of them 


worked,” says Giffen. So that put 
us on hold for a day.” 

Then there was the “fuelish” 
bear says Giffen. “Ken (Higgins) 
woke up and heard it knocking 
around in the fuel cache. The bear 
then came over and drooled on 
Ken’s tent. 

“Ken yelled ‘scat, scat, bear!” 
Giffen laughed and said, amazed, 
“The bear ran away!” 

What was the worst part? “The 
mosquitos were absolutely atro- 
cious,” says Carl Persson. 

Despite the backbreaking work 
of hauling and fitting logs, and 
what seemed to be a Snail’s pace of 
progress, the end result was ex- 
hilarating. 

“We were all just tickled pink,” 
Higgins said. “You could stand 
there and look at this place, in the 
middle of nowhere, where there 
hadn’t been anything. Now there’s 
this nice little cabin there. It’s a 


very satisfying feeling.” 


Southeast Rock Shelter Gives Archaeologist Hope 


by Danielle Allen 


While fantasies of shamanistic 
rituals danced in her head, “no- 
see-ums” dined on her body. So 
much for camping ina rock shelter 
in southeast Alaska. Anchorage 
District archaeologist Julie Steele 
would soon view these thirsty 
creatures as one of the inconven- 
iences she and her companions 
would tolerate while searching for 
historic Native artifacts. 

The rock shelter, a cluster of 
boulders, was one of three shelters 
Steele, ADO natural resource spe- 
cialist David Kelley, ADO realty 
specialist Bob Lloyd and ASO ar- 
chaeologist Bob King would exca- 
vate over six days. 

They dug chest-high holes in 
the floors of each shelter with 
small trowels. Consequently, 
progress was slow. 

“It was pretty exciting at first 
but it became drudgery after 
awhile. You're always hoping to 


find something,” Kelly says. 
Pictographs, which are rare in 
Alaska, were found just below the 
cave’s surface. Most of these red 
paintings were indecipherable but 
Steele was able to make out a 
mountain goat or sheep and a 
northwest killer whale crest. 


It took six hours 
traveling by truck, 
boat and finally by 
foot to haul their 
equipment to the 
excavation site 
northeast of Haines. 


Steele had hoped to find good- 
ies from a Native shamanistic or 
burial site but instead had to be 
satisfied with cooking stones, 
charcoal and burned bone, and 
rotted twine. She had enough 


evidence to know the Chilkat 
Tlingit Indians had used the shel- 
ters centuries ago and further 
excavation of the sites was justi- 
fied. 

BLM manages about 500,000 
acres in southeast Alaska. The 
beauty of the area struck them all. 
“This has to be the prettiest block 
of BLM land I’ve ever been on. 
Rock outcrops, huge cotton- 
woods, birch, alder, and white 
spruce interspersed with moss 
and lichen made it feel like being 
in a huge Japanese rock garden,” 
says Lloyd. 

Although it took six hours 
traveling by truck, boat and finally 
by foot to haul their equipment to 
the excavation site northeast of 
Haines, they all said they’d be 
willing to do another dig. 

“We were probably the first 
BLMers to come into this area, 
which is so different from what 
BLM manages in the rest of the 
state,” says Steele. 


Anthropologist Bob King 
(left) and Realty Specialist 
Bob Lloyd excavating the 
JSloor of the cave. 


From Bare 
Ground to 
Coldfoot 
Camp in 
Four Days — 


Setting up a 14-tent camp with 
the amenities of home is no small 
feat! “It took a lot of cooperation 
and hard work from numerous 
people,” says coordinator Frank 
Hardt. 

“Having road access really 
helped. Five truckloads of materi- 
als and fuel were delivered directly 
to the Coldfoot site. This is rare. 
Most survey camp materials have 
to be flown in.” 

The Campbell Tract warehouse 
and procurement staff ordered 
and delivered all the materials to 
the site. 

The Fairbanks carpenter shop 
ordered, precut and labeled the 
lumber to Hardt’s specifications. 

Dick McManus ordered and had 
delivered 7,000 gallons of jet fuel 
and 500 gallons of unleaded gaso- 
line. 

Larry Peterson, fueler for 
Campbell Tract, set up the fuel 
site. 

Aconstruction crew made up of 
Steve Sandy and Keith Westphal 
of Campbell Tract warehouse built 
the tent platforms. Jerry “Bear” 
Wyse of the Fairbanks warehouse 


secured the tent frames to the 
floor and erected the skeletons for 
each tent. Together the crew 
pulled the tents onto the frames. 


Hot showers, warm 
dry beds and overhead 
lighting doesn’t sound 
like tent camping... to 
the specialists 
inventorying the 2.7 
million-acre Utility 
Corridor, these luxuries 
are all part of this 
summer’s Coldfoot 
Camp. 


While the construction crew 
built the tent frames, Glennallen 
District’s Kurt Sorenson set up a 
water system made up of a 1,500 
gallon water storage tank with a 
delivery pump at nearby Slate 
Creek, and linked in a system of 
hot and cold water lines to the 
washing machine, two showers, a 


(above) Setting up tents at Coldfoot. 
(left) A completed Coldfoot Camp. 


water purification system and the 
kitchen. 

Greg Duran of Cadastral’s elec- 
tronics Shop wired the camp. 

Power is provided by a Onan 
diesel generator. Each tent is 
wired for lights and has a blower 
for maintaining air pressure in 
between the tent walls. The 
kitchen tent is wired for three re- 
frigerators, achest freezer, two 50- 
cup coffee pots, a toaster and as- 
sorted other kitchen appliances. 

The shower tent includes a dis- 
tribution pump, washer and pro- 
pane fired clothes dryer and elec- 
trical outlets for personal use. The 
office tent is wired for four work 
stations. 

After the camp was up and the 
wiring and plumbing were com- 
plete, the crew reorganized to set 
up oil heaters and install smoke 
detectors and fire extinguishers in 
each tent. Cots, foam pads and 
pillows were distributed to each 
tent and the tent flaps nailed down 
to keep out the bugs. 

In just over four days, a vacant 
lot was transformed into a fully 
functional camp. 
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“User Friendly” is Aikens Motto 


Shari Aikens discusses an LIS chart 
with Dwight Sandlin 


by Ella Wright 


Computer programmer analysts 
will be “user friendly” contacts for 
BLM-Alaska’s computer users if 
Applications Branch Chief Shari 
Aikens has her way. Almost all of 
the 19 employees she supervises 
write application code, maintain 
current computer systems and 
gather customer requirements. 

In the past, computer users felt 
they didn’t get support from the 
Applications Branch and that they 
had to figure things out for them- 
selves. This cut into their work 
time. “I plan to have contacts 
within the Branch who will assist 
district and division users,” says 
Aikens. 

Software and systems develop- 
ment is a big part of what the 
Applications Branch is all about. 
“However until a few years ago, the 
people for whom software docu- 
mentation was written were al- 
most never involved in the review 
process,” says Aikens. 

Last winter, under Aikens’ lead- 
ership, aJoint Applications Devel- 
opment team consisting of users 
and programmers sat shoulder to 
shoulder developing data flow 
diagrams or data processes. 


Aikens likens structured devel- 
opment to building a house. “You 
start with a blueprint for what you 
want in the house. And by the 
same token, you construct a paper 
model for what you want in a 
computer system.” 

Logical data modeling on paper 
is as easy to change as erasing to 
“add a room to the blueprint for 
the house.” 

Aikens joined BLM-Alaska as a 
staff member for the Branch of 
Information Services two and a 
half years ago. She was later 
assigned to the Transitional 
Integrated Geocoordinated and 
Record System (a.k.a. TIGER 
team) LIS project. 

Aikens has a bachelor’s degree, 
with distinction in mathematics, 
from San Diego State University. 
She also did two years of graduate 
study in computer sciences. 

After college, Aikens spent three 
years in San Diego developing a 
software system to train air traffic 
controllers. From San Diego, she 
moved to Brownsville, Texas, for 
jobs as a programmer/analyst 
and credit analyst. Three years 
later she moved to Oklahoma as a 
contractor working on enhancing 
the radar training facility for the 
Mike Monroney Aeronautical 
Center. 

Aikens’ goalis to see the Applica- 
tions Branch develop quality 
products, work as a team and take 
risks to learn new ways to do the 
job. 

The entire Applications Branch 
is always eager to learn more 
about constructing systems that 
fit customers’ requirements. 
Branch members have taken 
classes in “Applied Structured 
Analysis,” “Structured Design,” 
Information Modeling,” and re- 
cently, “Managing Software Devel- 
opment with a Methodology.” 


LIS - an Eye-Opener 
into the 21st Century 


by Ella Wright 


“We cannot continue to do 
the job without interim and 
target LIS,” says Shari 
Aikens. “We need to replace 
the Burroughs with the 
PRIME. We need a user 
friendly system that allows 
for flexibility in land records 
data and maps geocoordi- 
nates.” 

“The LIS project will allow 
the Applications Branch to 
establish standards in data 
modeling, develop struc- 
tured techniques, learn what 
BLM does, get to know the 
users, and allow more inter- 
action and contacts with 
others in the Lower 48.” 

Alaska is doing the analy- 
sis for the interim LIS, and 
the Service Center in Denver 
will design the software. New 
Mexico is the pilot state for 
target LIS. 

In 1988, Aikens did a first 
draft for modernizing 
Alaska’s automated data 
processes (ADP). She cus- 
tomized the ADP plan and 
presented the “Interim LIS 
Tasks (Alaska Participation)” 
to the Service Center in Den- 
ver. 

Aikens said, “You cannot 
test quality into a program. It 
must be built in.” So prob- 
lems are written up as “is- 
sues.” The issues are then 
presented to Ray Thomas, 
Alaska’s DSD for IRM, and 
Robert Ader, Service Center’s 
branch of IRM, for their di- 
rection. 

For BLM end users, the LIS 
project will be an eye-opener 
into the 21stcentury. Aikens 
says, “The employees will 
find that automation can 
help them have the required 
information available to help 
make land management de- 
cisions.” 


Efforts to find a suitable location 
for a child care facility continue 
under the direction of GSA. 

The rating panel, made up of 
government representatives and 
early childhood professionals, 
has been selected. The panel will 
be developing the ranking criteria 
and evaluating providers’ propos- 
als in August. 


Mary Jane O’Daniel of the 
Fairbanks Support Center re- 
cently earned the Certified Profes- 
sional Secretary rating. To get this 
award, the equivalent of 32 college 
credits, O’Daniel took a two-day 
test in behavioral science, busi- 
ness law, economics and manage- 
ment, accounting, office admini- 
stration and communication and 
office technology. 

There is a six-month course of- 
fered at the University of Alaska to 
prepare for the test, but O’Daniel 
didn’ttake it. “I figured I'd take the 
test and see what I needed to 
study,” she said. But she passed 
on the first try and was “shocked 
and pleased.” O’Daniel was hon- 
ored at a luncheon on July 18 in 
Fairbanks. 


In 1985, OPM issued proposed 
changes to the Cost of Living 
Allowance (COLA) Regulations. 
OPM received comments from 
employees, members of Congress, 


WELCOME ABOARD 
(July 1989) 


Robert T. Fedosh, Electronic Me- 
chanic, ASO Division of Information 
Resources Management 

Brent W. Ferguson, Laborer, ASO 
Division of Support Services 

Nancy P. Blackmon, Cartographic 
Technician, ASO Division of Sup- 
port Services 

Rick M. Gregg, Accounting Techni- 
cian, ASO Division of Support Serv- 
ices 

Arleen A. Ice, Secretary, Fairbanks 
Support Services 

Thomas H. Boyd, Fisheries Biologist, 
ASO Division of Lands and Renew- 
able Resources 


Workwise 
or 
Otherwise 


federal agencies, a union, an in- 
teragency rent commission, an 
economist hired by an employees’ 
organization and the Federal Ex- 
ecutive Association. 

These comments have been 
considered in OPM’s proposed 
COLA rules. The significant 
change is the modification to the 
methodology for determining 
COLA amount. 

OPM is requesting comments to 
be sent to their Washington Office 
on or before August 31, 1989. 
OPM’s address is: 

U.S. Office of 
Personnel Management 
White Collar Pay and 
Allowances Division 
1900 E St., NW, Room #7H38 
Washington, D.C. 20415 


If you have any questions, 
please call Rose M. Feltz, Chief, 
Staffing Section at 271-3180. 


_ Ray Thomas is the new Deputy 
State Director for Information 
Resources Management. 


Bernice Leskosky, Land Law Exam- 
iner, ASO Division of Conveyance 
Management 

Loyd C. Walter, Cartographic Techni- 
cian, ASO Division of Cadastral 
Survey 

Fabio Ferruzzi, Land Surveyor, ASO 
Division of Cadastral Survey 

Maryanne Humphries, Secretary 
(Typing), ASO Division of Mineral 
Resources 


MOVING ON 
(July 1989) 


William Rust, Maintenance Me- 
chanic, ASO Division of Support 
Services 
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BLM’s Resources Library re- 
ceived a $3,000 grant from the 
Alaska State Library to make its 
books and journals available on 
compact disc. 


Thirty-one Native high school 
and college students are partici- 
pating in the RAPS Program this 
summer. 

BLM RAPS students are working 
in the following locations: 

KOBUK DISTRICT: 

Christine Roberts - Tanana 

Wanda Ward - Kobuk 

ARCTIC DISTRICT: 

Harry Attungana - Point Hope 

Shirley Field - Ft. Yukon 

Robert Pardue - Barrow 

Nathaniel Evertt - Chalkyitsik 

CADASTRAL SURVEY: 

Elmer Bekoalok - Shaktoolik 

Michael Lockwood - St. Mi- 


chael 
ANCHORAGE DISTRICT: 
Marlene Kawagley - Akiak 
Roberta Fitka - Marshall 
(shared with USFS) 
GLENNALLEN DISTRICT: 
Tammy Pace - Anchorage 
(shared with NPS) 


The Army Corps of Engineers, 
National Park Service, Forest 
Service, Tanana and Doyon Native 
Corporations, Alyeska Pipeline 
Company, and State Parks are 
also hosting RAPS students this 
summer. 


Clarence Clark, Laborer, ASO Divi- 
sion of Support Services 

Debra J. Llacuna, Secretary (Typing), 
Office of the State Director 

Nancy Getchell, Realty Specialist, 
Anchorage District 

Karen Deamon, Student Trainee 
(Land Surveyor), ASO Division of 
Cadastral Survey 

Juliet Hartwick, Student Trainee 
(Land Law Examiner), ASO Division 
of Conveyance Management 

Paul Kotlar, Student Trainee (Land 
Surveyor), ASO Division of Cadas- 
tral Survey 
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Meet Cy Jamison-BLM’s New Director 


by Rob McWhorter 


A former Montana BLMer has 
recently been confirmed by the 
Senate as Director of the Bureau. 

Delos “Cy” Jamison, was born in 
Billings, Montana in 1949. He at- 
tended high school and college 
there, graduating from Eastern 
Montana College in 1971 with a 
B.S. Degree in secondary educa- 
tion. Cy has long had an interest 
in the land and minored in earth 
sciences in college. 

Following a two-year tour as 
Public Affairs Specialist in the 
Field Office of the Secretary of the 
Interior in Denver, Cy was hired by 
BLM Montana in the same spe- 
cialty. 

Cy’s tour at the State Office in 
Billings spanned eight years and 
four challenging positions, in- 
cluding public affairs specialist, 
employee development specialist, 
youth program manager (YCC & 
YACC), and legislative affairs spe- 
cialist. 

In 1981 he moved to the capitol 
as a Republican Consultant to the 
Oversight and Investigations Sub- 
committee of the House Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
This was followed by an assign- 
ment as the House of Representa- 


-— 


Bureau of Land Management 
222 West 7th Avenue, #13 
Anchorage, Alaska 99513-7599 


tives’ liaison for the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

In 1984 Cy returned to Montana 
as the District Field Director for 


Congressman Ron Marlenee. In’ 


this capacity, Cy worked very 
closely with the Montana State 
Office on a wide range of BLM land 
management issues. 

For the last four years, Cy has 
served as a legislative advisor on 
the National Parks and Public 
Lands Subcommittee of the House 
Commnittee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Cy brings to the Directorship 
eight years experience as a BLMer 
and 16 years experience dealing 
with Congress and the Interior 
Department. 
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